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and lengthy quotations are incorporated in the body of the page and in 
regular type. Herein M. Waddington has subjected himself to the most 
seiious criticism that can be passed upon his work. There is seldom a 
page without a quotation, and many pages contain several each, and not 
a few are almost entirely quoted. In such cases the author's work is 
scarcely more than stringing together fragments of thoughts from others. 
It must be admitted that he has done it in a very skilful manner. But 
still it is often disconcerting. Had he made the body of the page wholly 
or almost wholly his own work, summarizing briefly only the essential 
thought of the documents, he would have saved much time for the reader 
and much space for the publisher. In the space thus saved he could have 
quoted from the same documents at much greater length by throwing the 
quotations into smaller type in the footnotes. This would have been 
better both for the general reader, who would not then have been com- 
pelled to wade through the documents, and for the special student, who 
would probably wish more of some documents. 

William E. Manning. 

Neutral Rights and Obligations in the Anglo-Boer War. By Robert 
Granville Campbell. Published in the Johns Hopkins University 
Studies. The Johns Hopkins Press : Baltimore. 1908. pp. 149. 

Adhering strictly to his title the author has arranged a mass of ma- 
terial in a most logical and readable manner. He never loses sight of 
the relative importance of the incidents to which he refers, and while 
he avoids frequent and tiresome quotations he indicates the sources 
from which he has gathered his information, so that the scholar or the 
statesman may use them to get at more detailed information about any 
particular subject relating to the war. 

The first chapter speaks of the neutrality of the United States. Mr. 
Campbell goes into some detail about the representation of British in- 
terests by Mr. Crum, the American consul at Pretoria, and, after his 
resignation, the sending of Secretary Hay's son to take his place. 

Speaking of the possibility of European intervention he says (page 11) : 

Moreover, it was authoritatively stated that any concerted European interven- 
tion would not meet with favor in Washington, as such action would only tend 
to disturb general commercial relations by embroiling most of the nations of the 
world. Any attempted intervention would certainly have led to a conflict of 
the powers, and would have involved questions of national supremacy, disturbed 
the balance of power, and raised the Chinese question, in which last the United 
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States had an important interest. It was a sound policy, therefore, upon the 
part of the United States not to encourage any intervention by European nations 
in the affairs of Great Britain in South Africa. 

That our Government did not live up to the spirit of its neutral obliga- 
tions seems to be the opinion at which the author arrives. He refers to 
the extensive shipments of mules and horses from the port of New Orleans 
where British army officers were established to look after the purchase 
and dispatch of the animals. One can not help sympathizing with the 
efforts of Mr. Samuel Pearsons to get our Government to enforce upon 
our citizens a strict observance of our neutral obligations; for, as is said 
on page 22: 

That warlike supplies were actually transported from at least one of the 
ports of the United States under such a systematic scheme as to constitute a 
base of hostile supplies for the English forces in South Africa, would seem to be 
established. 

And on page 28: 

The attitude of the Administration with reference to Pearson's letter, it was 
believed by the press, was not of a character to inspire great confidence in the 
strict performance of neutral duties. To ignore an allegation of so flagrant a 
character as the breach of neutrality, it was declared, constituted a disregard 
of American ideals in the interests of British imperialism, which could not be 
excused by the jocular references to " General " Pearson's request to the Presi- 
dent " to either put an end to this state of affairs or permit me to strike one 
blow." 

Whatever the opinion of these transactions, all must condemn the high- 
handed procedure of the British officers who refused to pay the Ameri- 
cans caring for the horses on the trip to Africa, unless they enlisted in 
the British army (page 30) : 

The testimony of a number of other witnesses sworn before the commissioner 
for the eastern district of Louisiana showed that the wages of the men employed 
upon the ship Montcalm had been refused by the captain unless they would agree 
to enlist in the British army, but as American citizens they had refused to 
enlist and had demanded the wages due them under the ship's articles. August 
Nozeret, an American citizen, foreman of a corps of muleteers on board the 
Montcalm, testified that he was told by the ship's officers that the only way to 
secure his discharge at Port Elizabeth was to have a recruiting officer vouch for 
his enlisting in the British army; and that he complied with this demand and 
escaped enlistment only by pretending to be physically unable to count the 
number of perforations in a card when required to do so as a test of sight at the 
recruiting office. The affiant was able to say from his own personal knowledge 
that certified discharges were not given unless the men were willing to enlist in 
the English army. 
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The most interesting part of the second chapter on the neutrality of 
European powers is that which treats of the action of the Portuguese 
Government and recounts how Mr. Potts, Dutch consul at Lourenco 
Marquez, took over the interests of the South African Eepublics, and 
used his office, until his exequatur was withdrawn, to facilitate the ship- 
ment of men and supplies to Pretoria ; equally interesting is the account 
of the manner in which the English were allowed to send troops through 
Portuguese territory to Ehodesia, thus cutting off the northern retreat 
of the Boer forces. Mr. Campbell (page 67) arrives at the conclusion 
that although the European powers are usually hostile to England when 
she is at war, the general condemnation of her proposed use of neutral 
territory seems to have been well founded in this particular case. Mr. 
Baty's views on this same incident are critically examined (page 74). 
The chapter closes with the following sentence (page 77) : 

The action of the Portuguese Government in allowing this [passage of troops] 
to be accomplished was a gross breach of the duties incumbent upon a neutral 
state in time of war. 

In the first months of the war Portugal seems to have favored the 
Boers, but she found it impossible to resist the pressure which the 
British Government brought to bear. 

Chapter III is entitled " Contraband of War and Neutral Ports." It 
is interesting to make the comparison with Baty's treatment of the same 
subject (see the Journal, vol. 2, p. 711). Both are scientific, but Camp- 
bell does not so much seek to get at the tendencies and ultimate results 
of the action taken by the different governments as to analyze the exact 
present significance of the action, and when he does generalize he has r 
of course, the advantage of Baty's reflections. On page 85 is found a 
concise summary of the seizures of the three German ships Bundesrath, 
Herzog, and General, followed by the judicial aspects of the seizures. 
On page 109 the author points out the inconsistency of the British atti- 
tude, as regards the doctrine of continuous voyage applied to contraband, 
in the cases of the German seizures and that of the Gaelic, seized by the 
Japanese during the Chino-Japanese war. After reading these pages 
we understand better the difficulties of searching for contraband aboard 
the great vessels of to-day, and we see how it was that England came to 
propose the abolition of contraband at the last Hague Conference. 

The last chapter deals with " Trading with the Enemy." American 
shippers who sent flour, etc., in British ships to neutral ports in South 
Africa were caused much loss and annoyance because the British 
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Government seized the ships on the ground that the supplies were 
destined to the enemy and that their transportation constituted the 
municipal offense of trading with the enemy. The British Government 
unloaded the cargo in British ports, but disclaimed any intention of 
interfering with its delivery by a neutral vessel. Practically, however, 
the result was almost as disastrous to the neutral as though it had been 
condemned as contraband. The United States protested that the flour 
was. not destined to the enemy or his territory, to which the British 
Government replied that its action referred solely to a municipal matter, 
and that it was for Great Britain to determine whether or not its subjects 
had contravened her municipal regulations. The United States per- 
sisted and in the end the American owners obtained the price which the 
goods "would have brought at the port of destination at the time they 
would have arrived there had the voyage not been interrupted." 

The view held by the English statesman [Lord Salisbury] was that Great 
Britain's concession in these cases should not serve as a precedent in the future 
[page 144]. 

The discussion of the seizure of the Maria, Mashona, Beatrice, and 
Sabine shows that in point of fact Great Britain did not sustain her 
pretended right to decide exclusively what regulations and what penal- 
ties for their contravention should be applied to her ships and ship- 
owner irrespective of the incidental damage caused to the interests of 
citizens of a third state, except that these latter might have recourse for 
damages against the shipowner whose illegal action, under the municipal 
law of Great Britain, had been the cause of the damage. Dimly out- 
lined we see the principle taking shape that when one of two states or 
their citizens have for years been deriving advantage from their relations 
and one deals with its own in such a way as to affect adversely the 
interests of the other or its citizens it will be responsible for the damage 
caused if its action was so sudden, so severe, or so arbitrary as to render 
its anticipation unlikely. This principle has had — and for a long 
time is likely to acquire — nothing more than a diplomatic recognition 
accorded when the state which suffers the loss is equally powerful or more 
powerful than the state whose action caused it. 

The passages quoted seem to show a bias in favor of the cause of the 
Boers. But this is not the case. In fact, it would be difficult to find 
a more impartial and scientific treatment of a subject which has divided 
the sympathies of mankind. 

Bllert C. Stowell. 



